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Lessons in Shorthand Penmanship 


In giving instruction to students by mail and in correcting their exercises, we 
have often been baffled in our efforts to convey to them by written illustrations the 
knack of executing certain joinings easily and gracefully. Personal observation of 
the teacher’s movement in writing, and prompt imitation while the impression is 
fresh in the mind, seem to be necessary with many students. On this account the 
following suggestions may fail of their purpose unless closely studied and intelli- 
gently applied. The forms themselves must, to a very great extent, convey the 
instruction. 


First Lesson 
Common Faults 7N a R aA aA 


1. These characters are not geometrical arcs, but are inclined slightly, like the 
upper portion of a large M in longhand. Note that the greater curvature is at 
the end. 


Common Faults I =< SOF Se 


2. R and L are written like the lower portions of the ordinary longhand U. 
Note that here the stronger curvature is at the beginning. 


Common Faults SS om o 2 


3. The circle or loop should not be allowed to interfere with the distinctive 
appearance of the curve, but should be written partly, or wholly, outside the curve. 


a eg 


Common Faults > al 9 


4. This fault may be seen in the writing of many stenographers as well as that 
of students. It arises partly from the defect mentioned in the previous paragraph. 


~~ a n 
-~ aal 


Common Faults Aao AA v n~ a~n ea 


5. In Kr and Gl it is well to write the curves rather flat. Compare with K1 
and Gr—curves of unequal length—in next paragraph. 
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mu a ee eS 


Common Faults Se ee” oe Oe A 


6. In these joinings the forms given in first paragraph are retained, thus giving 
a very distinctive appearance to the combinations. Look at Gr—‘see that hump.” 
It always distinguishes this combination. Study closely and drill on it until you 
can write it rapidly without destroying its individuality. 


Ne ee ee 


Common Faults “767 om yer mam 


7. Writing a circle between two curves in reverse direction is one of the most 
difficult things in the first lesson, but it seldom receives sufficient practice. The 
combination is not very common, and for that very reason should be given a special 
drill at the outset, or it will always cause an abrupt pause when it does occur. 


Common Faults —a 2 = 

8. The joining of a circle to a straight line seems to be such a simple matter 
that, unless pressed with special force upon the attention of the student, it is not 
given any serious consideration. It occurs in every line of shorthand writing—in 
almost every other word, for that matter—and yet few students can join such char- 
acters easily and rapidly, As a consequence, the speed of the writing is materially 
reduced. The loss of speed in one outline, it is true, is infinitesimal; but the loss 
in a page of writing is considerable. 

Taking final circles first, it will be found that most students write the stroke 
character readily and then add the circle after a slight pause; this is shown by the 
angle of the second line of the above illustrations. You should drill on these com- 
binations until you can write both stroke and circle with one free impulse of the 
pen, taking care, however, not to curve the straight line. The fluency of movement 
thus gained will be carried into all your other writing, and a marked improvement 
in speed and in beauty of form will result. 


9. But do not transfer the pause (as is so often done) from the junction of 
the stroke and circle to the end of the outline, thus: 


When this is done, the pause is shown by the pressure of the pen at the end, 
which seems to say, “It is finished—here I rest.” 


10. At this point it might be well to suggest that you take up your notebook 
and scrutinize your recent work in order to ascertain whether you have uncon- 
sciously formed a habit of resting on final characters. This is one of the little 
things that distinguish the notes of an expert from those of a student or slow 
writer. The notes of a rapid writer taper at the end. As the forms are familiar 
to him and require no mental effort to recall, his pen naturally springs forward to 
the next word without a pause; but the student shows the labored effort of thinking 
out and executing the forms by the increased effort he puts into the last character. 
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He feels that in writing the word he has achieved something, and expresses his 
satisfaction by a dig of the pen into the paper. This is natural enough, perhaps, 
but it is a habit that clings to many writers long after they have passed the student 
stage, and that forms a stumbling block in their path to verbatim reporting. If you 
have developed this habit, we earnestly urge that you exert yourself to overcome it. 


Common Faults S a Qe go 


11. In writing a circle at the beginning of a word, it is not necessary for the 
pen to travel all around the circle. The circle should join the connecting stroke 
at right angles. This point should be carefully studied. 


Common Faults pere n~e a 


12. Before R and L a more compact outline is formed by writing T and D in 
a more upright direction than in other combinations. 


Second Lesson 


BO EC ab 22 GF 
Common Faults oe POP ta oh Y BP 


13. Many writers experience great difficulty in forming the curves P, B, F, V, 
especially if they have previously written a geometrical system. The formation of 
these characters has a very direct influence on all the other writing, and should, 
therefore, be given special study. These characters are not exact curves. The 
characters for P and B curve most at the end, and those of F and V at the top. 
If you cannot form them correctly at first, you should drill on them until you can. 
Do not by any means proceed to the next lesson until you can execute the oblique 
curves with facility and precision. The importance of this advice will be more 
fully apparent at a later stage. 


L lo è fe G&G Ces eas 


Common Faults 2 KA MR Ze LPNA t2 p A 


14. To the experienced writer the joining of Fr or FI is one of the most facile 
in the system, but to some students it seems to be extremely difficult at first unless 
it is carefully studied and rightly practiced. As will be seen from the cut, the 
combination is written with the same movement as V and Y in longhand. A little 
practice on these letters in longhand before attempting to write the shorthand forms 
may simplify the matter. 
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ww EEE 
Common Faults —~e ~L A € E €, 


15. These defects should be carefully noted. Uniformity of slope has a great 
deal to do with the appearance of a written page, and has a positive value in the 
ease with which it enables one to read notes that have been hurriedly written. 
When a circle intervénes between P or B and R or L, see that it is written in such 
a way as to show no break in the joining of the curves. 


=> o<__ od 


Common Faults hess oa a a aa 


16. There are many excellent writers of Gregg Shorthand whose notes are 
marred by the defects shown above, though not, of course, in such an exaggerated 
form. In writing such words as the above, there is a peculiar swing downwards 
after the first character that should be carefully studied by the student. We 
recently had several able and experienced teachers of shorthand before a blackboard 
drilling upon these forms, but so strong was the force of habit in writing the 
geometrical systems that it took them over an hour of hard work to produce forms 
that met with our approval. 

17. One of the most distinctive, as well as one of the most fascinating, fea- 
tures of Gregg Shorthand is the very natural and facile representation of the ever- 
recurring compounds Pr, Pl, Br, Bl—a problem over which hundreds of shorthand 
authors have struggled in past years. This unique feature of the system imme- 
diately attracts the attention of all those who have previously wrested with the far- 
fetched and unnatural expedients, with their innumerable exceptions, to which other 
methods have resorted for the expression of these “consonantal diphthongs.” To the 
teacher, especially, this feature of Gregg Shorthand comes as a welcome relief from 
“infinite technicalities.” But to the student who has not previously studied another 
system, and who knows that these combinations are written in natural order from 
the simple alphabet, there does not seem to be anything about them deserving of 
special consideration. For this reason we deem it well to direct attention to them, 
and to say that there are no joinings more worthy of long-sustained, enthusiastic 
penmanship practice. These compounds enter into the construction of many hun- 
dreds of common words, and the celerity with which they are written will have a 
potent influence in the development of a high degree of skill. Equally important, 
of course, is the command of hand which will enable the writer to execute them in 
such a manner as to retain their individuality, however rapidly they may be written. 


E GEG Cute eS ee A 


18. PR, PL. In writing Pr, Pl, the hand moves from right to left—just as in 
making a small A in longhand. Write Pr very small; it is a small loop with a 
slight opening at the end. In PI swing the final character along the line. Write 
each of these combinations hundreds of times, until you can execute them with 
freedom and absolute precision. That is the only way in which you can acquire 
that command of hand and pen which you must have if you desire to become an 
expert writer. 
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Common Faults Co Co sz Ce Ed G G = = 


19, These words—pray, play, purpose, prepare, perfect, prefer, prim, plan, place 
-—are selected at random as an additional drill. You can readily find hundreds of 
others. Train yourself to carry the impetus gained by this drill into your general 
practice whenever in dictation you hear a word containing these compounds. 


CE Gee Cee d 
common rens ( ( Gy Con C 


20. BR, BL. The words are bread, bray, blade, blow. In making Br, Bl, the 
motion at the beginning is not the same as in Pr, Pl. In the latter combinations it 
is from right to left; in Br, Bl the first impulse of the hand is downward—as in 
writing a small B in longhand. Drill on these words, and on other words contain- 
ing the compounds. 


Third Lesson 


C wf we e g D AD AA A AOA 79 49 


Common Faults A B 


w v A A 2 wv“ “~ 


21. The hooks are made as small as possible, and unless they are very care- 
lessly written, they cannot be taken for anything but hooks. The O hook will be 
found comparatively easy to form, because the movement is so familiar in long- 
hand, where it occurs in all the vowels and nearly all the consonants. It is for 
this reason that it has been assigned to the representation of O, while the other 
hook, which occurs only in N, M, and one or two other letters in longhand, is as- 
signed to the less frequent U. In making these hooks, observe the slant. When 
you begin to join the hooks to other letters you will find that this matter of slant 
is of vital importance. Next, see that they are deep and narrow, and that one end 
is not longer than the other. 


Common Faults eat Pa ae “ee ee, rl 


22. In joining a hook, care should be taken to write it at the same angle as 
the consonant to which it is joined. Accuracy in this respect is a great help to 
fluency in reading. 


emer Ee TO 


Common Faults Cc eee ae o 
23. When joined to curves, the hooks should follow the line of the curve. 

Between two consonants, go back on the first a little way in order to get a legible 

form. This point should be given a good deal of careful study and practice, 
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Common Faults a pi E a eae 


24. What we have said in the previous paragraphs applies to these forms also. 
When the first character has been made the pencil should go right back along the 
stroke to form the hook. 


Z a we a WV“ bea 


Common Faults DANA aZ ee a ee 


25. Placing a hook outside a curve is an easy matter to those who have not 
previously studied shorthand, but to those who have been accustomed to geometrical 
writing it is extremely difficult at first. The forms in the second line are exact 
reproductions of outlines taken from the exercises sent in to us by teachers of the 
old methods who are now learning Gregg Shorthand, and they indicate very clearly 
how difficult these joinings must appear to such writers. All that is needed is a 
little careful observation and intelligent practice. 


Common Faults o 2 TA S o ean o~ 


26. In joining any circle to a hook, place the circle outside the hook. This 
remark applies not only to W, but to the diphthongs U, Ow, Oi, and to such vowel 
combinations as Oa, Oe, etc. Many students in doing this make the hook like S or 
Th, which would be avoided if the hook retained its correct form as in the outlines 
in the first line. By placing the circle beneath the hook, W is given a very dis- 
tinctive appearance and cannot possibly clash with K or any other letter. 


uat a m an 


Common Faults I we @ A << 


27. When two hooks are joined they should be made of equal size. 


Fourth Lesson 


E E CC 4PD D tl I oth 


Common Faults C7 ON (2? . OF at ge ow 


28. The curves for S and Th are very distinctive in appearance, the least dis- 
tinctive feature being the size. Sometimes the writer stops to wonder why it is 
that the letter S rarely or never clashes with P or F, even when written without 
regard to proportion. The explanation is to be found in the nature of the combina- 
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tion of letters in our language. We find, for example, that such combinations as 
Sp, Sf, Sk, Sn, Sm, are very frequent; but Pp, Ff, Fk, Fn, Fm never occur at the 
beginning of a word without a vowel intervening. The student speedily discovers 
this fact, and when he sees a character beginning with, say, Ff, he knows that it 
must be Sf carelessly written. This is true of many other combinations of letters 
besides those we have mentioned. It should always be kept in mind that before 
downward characters the S is placed above the line; thus, in writing spear, the base 
of the letter P rests on the line. From the position of the first character with re- 
lation to other words you can tell in these forms—irrespective of size—whether S 


or P is intended. 


Common Faults ral T. x 3 ~ £ Kas 


29, As stated in the previous paragraph, S has a distinctive appearance. Avoid 
giving it an open curve appearance—it is a very short and a very decided curve. 
The combination SI should have special drill. It is something like a longhand E 
(see character at end of line), and is very facile when rightly understood. 


n oe 4m a 90-79 


Common Faults Ay 2 DL. iy ey Aa 


30. There is a fascination about the joining of Sk and Ks when one has ac- 
quired the knack of it. In joining Sk most students have a tendency to accentuate 
S, making it a very decided curve. Now, it really does not matter in this par- 
ticular combination if S becomes a mere tick—a drop of the pencil as it were— 
before K. It could not be read as Shk because such a combination does not occur; 
Sh-k-e-m could not suggest anything but scheme. But do not make the S ab- 
solutely straight—just modify the curve. The other joining, Ks, is very trouble- 
some to those who are accustomed to a geometrical formation; in reality it is a 
very easy movement when the first character has been given the right inclination. 


fe Be a de le 2 -7 — -r 


Common Faults per Me BE ho ee = r 


31. This is one of our favorite “blackboard drills.” It is astonishing how 
little attention is sometimes given to these ever-recurring joinings. Write in rapid 
sequence St, Ts, Sn, Ns, Sm, Ms, Ds, and observe the movement. Do you not 
find that you make a pause—a very slight pause, no doubt—between the com- 
binations? Well, if you do pause, it behooves you to cover page after page of your 
notebook with these forms. Do it anyway! We have seen very, very few writers 
who could not derive some benefit from such a drill. 


Common Faults tn po el Be ee pE ON Coren 


32. It is painful to see the way some writers join the simple combinations 
Str and Skr. They write them with three jerky movements instead of a con- 
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tinuous movement, such as is used in writing the longhand R. It will be noticed 
that Str when properly made is exactly like one of the forms of the letter R in 
longhand. If the student is asked to write the longhand form he will put it down 
instantly without a pause, but ask him to write it in shorthand and the same form 
will be written with three distinct movements. It is wonderful what a difference 
in speed can be effected by a little special drill on these combinations. 


ee eek a | 


Common Faults i. sae Kh S 
33. Remember that Ng and Nk are expressed by “slightly lowering” the char- 
acter—not by a positive backhand character. 


¢ttee¢¢ llt 22 2 322222 ?2 


Common Faults ont 
eb bo ee fF ewe 5 wy 
34. The rigid appearance of the forms for the words us and so, as presented 
in many exercises we receive, is doubtless due to previous training in writing other 
systems. These forms are very simple when correctly made. 


Fifth Lesson 


e o e OC CP S S P 


Common Faults Cz o 2 am 6 v v v 


35. In writing diphthongs do not place the circle inside the hook. Study 
very carefully the examples given above and in the next paragraph. 


-E A -m A P wer 


Common Faults ma A > 3 “eo e 


36. If incorrectly written, Ow is likely to become Ak, U like Es, and Oi 
like Se. 


Common Faults o ar- [e ir ie lr Se P oa 


37. Most students are altogether too anxious to emphasize the distinguish- 
ing line in the diphthong I. As a result they acquire a slow movements in writ- 
ing it. The diphthong I can be written with remarkable facility after a little 
practice, but it is necessary to get the right movement by very deliberate study 
and practice before that facility can be attained. In writing I, always complete 
the circle (writing it in accordance with rules for joining circles given in the 
first lesson) and then make a very slight movement of the pen before striking 
the next character. The circle should be completed, and the movement of the 
pen in making the distinguishing mark should be very slight. 
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Sixth Lesson 


Common Faults ee gr = gt 4 es 


38. Any one can write the signs for the blended consonants and write them 
legibly; but, as in everything else in shorthand, there are varying degrees of ex- 
cellence. Sometimes the difference between the manner in which they are written 
by a skilled writer and one whose writing is not so highly developed is difficult 
to define, but it is there, and is palpable at a glance. We intend to point out a 
few distinguishing features. 


Common eo 
ae ee ——~ * pr Ree a pr Ha 


39. The first thing to be observed is that the blended signs curve outward 
in a graceful, fluent manner from the very beginning. There is no effort to ob- 
serve the forms of which the blends are composed; they are struck with a quick 
impulse of the pen. The tendency of many writers is to give them too rigid an 
appearance, especially at the beginning. The words given above are deny, tendency, 
_ temple, rent, sent, deemed. 


i? A @ CP £8 GP 


Common Faults D re Er Car CZ CA 


40. The “egg-shaped” forms will be noticed, also curve at the beginning. Care- 
fully compare the two lines given above. 


Common Faults ee SE iir sy 4 T ş P 


41. SES. The words are misses, pieces, cases, faces, races, possess. In the 
second line we have illustrated some very common faults. Students are some- 
times so anxious to express the plural form clearly, that they give this little waves 
like sign a very awkward appearance—almost a boa-constrictor look, as in the 
words pieces, faces, in the second line. In most words it is not really necessary to 
show the first S. In the word pieces, for example, the fact that S is turned con- 
trary to the way it should go in the singular form is sufficient to indicate that the 
plural is intended. This applies to all other words, 
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Wordsigns 


42. The practice of the simple wordsigns opens up a splendid field for the 
development of shorthand penmanship. It is sometimes difficult to prevail upon 
the student to give sufficient drill to mere combinations of letters. The facile 
joining of Fr, for example, is a very important exercise, but after a few minutes’ 
work on it, the efforts of the student may flag. When the very same combina- 
tion is presented to him as the word friend, he will practice it with a much greater 
display of zeal, for it then has a tangible value and is therefore more interesting. 
For this reason the wordsigns afford an excellent method of re-enforcing the 
suggestions previously made—at a time, too, when the student has obtained a 
greater command over his hand. 


43. It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that it is not sufficient to KNOW 
the wordsigns. The list contains many of the most frequently used words in 
the language, and the development of speed depends very largely upon the facil- 
ity with which such common words are written. As more than one-half of all 
ordinary written or spoken language consists of about one hundred simple words 
repeated over and over again, it is manifestly impossible to attain any high degree 
of skill unless such words can be written with exceptional dexterity—written with- 
out mental or physical effort, mechanically. When the requisite facility in writing 
these common words has been attained, you will be surprised at the ease with 
which you can deal with long and difficult words that were previously a cause 
of hesitancy. This is due to the fact that, with the natural word-building principles 
of this system, long words are, for the most part, composed of the simple syllables 
which represent the wordsigns. The ease of execution acquired by penmanship 
practice on combinations of letters and simple wordsigns speedily affects the general 
writing. 


44. Many practical writers are apt to resent the suggestion that any special 
drill is necessary on simple forms; but in all our experience we have never seen 
a writer whose method of executing some of the wordsigns could not be materially 
improved by a special drill. Intense study and persistent practice is imperative 
if the highest degree of facility in writing these forms is desired. 


Common Faults Qe {? (> ao om Orn CH Q 


45. In these examples the importance of a correct method of joining the circle 
at the beginning of a stroke is again illustrated. 


KEFE A 
Common Faults TA ie L pr R AMAO ra me 


46. These forms are given to bring out clearly the difference between a con- 
tinuous, easy, uniform movement, and a jerky, irregular style. There should be 
hardly any pause between the characters joined. 
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eh tie PP BF Pa Bu 
Common Faults ~r ~ Z wa 2 2 ie | a 


47. Of the above words, perhaps from requires the most careful attention, 
because of the tendency to “rest” after the first stroke. 


dz te se oe ee —> 
Common Faults < LL a ET E ~ Fa 


48. Our remarks about Fr and Gr will, of course, apply to friend and great. 
The word important is the reverse of from, and should be written with the same 
quick movement. 


mne ae e y 
Common Faults “7 @ 7? TNT > See > G 


49. The word instant is like important, but on a very small scale; keep is 
the reverse of friend, and should be written without an angle—with one motion 
of the pen. 

Common Faults my =) oT or Ny sae ~ a yA 


50. The form of question is like the first stroke of a longhand M and is, of 
course, written without an angle. The other words enforce the necessity for uni- 
formity of slope. 


-“ +# 4 4 co ce 1D 7 
Common Faults re b 4 RP Pos 


51. In writing that and this, curve Th outward at the beginning. 


dane ee ll t fY 


Common Faults a n A rF A A ~~ 4 


52. The word them is a very easy form—when correctly written. To get the 
proper motion, strike Th upward—almost vertical—and then let the pen glide for- 
ward. Write the hook in was as small as possible. Both these words should have 
more than ordinary practice. 
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Phrase Writing 


ERRE A 
w € £ COC T Y 


53. In writing have been the effort should be at the beginning, and not at 
the end of the outline. Remember also the suggestions previously made about 
joining circles at the beginning of strokes at right angles to the stroke. The dis- 
tinctive appearance of have been enables the writer to modify the form consid- 
erably both in size and curvature. The phrases has been, it has been, what has 
been, require more than ordinary practice on account of the change in the direction 
of has. 


wT 2p Zeer eo, 2.5 


Common Faults a ar Pan cy Hay 


54. When the occurs after N, M, strike it upward at a sharp angle. The 
suggestion about going back on the first character to secure a clear angle and an 
easy junction applies to some of the forms given above. 


Common Faults 


55. In phrases beginning with shall be, the tick should be almost vertical; 
then, after an almost imperceptible pause, the rest of the outline should be writ- 
ten without a break. 


Common Faults @—~ i Nias il s a- Hse 


56. The shape of we, and the method of joining it in some of the above 
phrases, should have your earnest attention. All the outlines are easy to execute 
when the correct method of joining them is understood. 
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‘ 


In Conclusion 


We have almost exhausted this subject. Anything that might be added would 
be, more or less, in the nature of repetition. The suggestions previously given 
cover all the fundamentals; and if they have been thoroughly understood and 
faithfully followed, the student will be able to apply them to all other joinings. 
In order to obtain the utmost benefit from the lessons, we suggest the following 
plan: 

1. Refresh your memory of the lessons by reading them over again. 

2. Take a page of your notes and carefully scrutinize it, outline by outline, 
placing a large ring around the defective outlines. 

3. When you have gone through the page in this way, carefully drill on the 
marked forms until you can execute them to your entire satisfaction. Repeat 
this many times. 

When we began these lessons we had no idea that they would prove so pop- 
ular as they have. It had occurred to us that, although there had been a great 
deal of academic discussion of this subject in the professional publications, and 
at the teachers’ associations, no one had outlined a systematic series of lessons 
that would enable teachers to carry the theory into actual practice in the class- 
room. In an effort.to accomplish this, the first lessons were hurriedly sketched 
out, but the extreme pressure of constantly increasing business compelled us to 
discontinue them for a time. To our surprise and pleasure, almost every mail 
brought us letters, not only from teachers, but from students and practical ste- 
nographers, urging us to resume the series. Since then there has been a con- 
stant demand for the back numbers of the magazine containing the lessons. 

Many teachers are now using the penmanship lessons as a basis for daily 
drills, and we are assured that the results obtained have been very satisfactory. 
Encouraged by the success of this feature of the magazine, we hope in the near 
future to introduce in these pages another original method of instruction, which 
we believe will prove of equal value. 


